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We Need Faith 


T MUST seem extraordinarily silly to convinced 
Communists in the Kremlin (or anywhere else) 
for a great nation to convict the leaders of a political 
party of crime because they read and taught certain 
books—and still to permit those books to be circu- 
lated, to be bought by any one who wants them, 
to be talked about and taught. Justices Douglas and 
Black do not put it quite that way; but that is clear- 
ly one of the implications of their dissenting opinions 
on the constitutionality of some sections of the Smith 
Act. 

It is an interesting performance. We dare not 
openly deny the faith upon which our nation was 
founded, and yet we live in such fear of Russia and 
Communism that we dare not openly and heartily 
live up to that faith; we are, as has been pointed 
out by a thousand observers, a nation living in fear. 
We boast of our “know-how”; we extol the Ameri- 
can way of life; we proclaim from the housetops 
that any one who has seen “free enterprise” work 
knows that Communism has not a chance. With 
more restraint we tell of the wisdom of the “found- 
ing fathers’ and how they made a Constitution which 
has survived the strains and stresses of a century 
and a half. And then even some of those loudest 
in the praise of that ancient wisdom and surest that 
“free enterprise” opens the gate to heaven, vote for 
legislation which denies it, support the imposition 
of loyalty oaths, employ lobbyists whose efforts are 
to say the least hardly conducive to the public wel- 
fare and nullify as far as they can the meaning of 
the Bill of Rights. 

The little man (so-called) suffers most. He fears 
most because he has most to lose. A recent rather 
farcical newspaper experiment at least suggests the 
accuracy of that statement. By two newspapers in 
different parts of the country people were asked to 
sign petitions composed of extracts from the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution. With 
practical unanimity they declined, apparently (for 
one must not make too much of such experiments) 
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afraid to commit themselves. The little man 
is afraid to speak his mind lest he be fired; the 
teacher must sign a loyalty oath or lose his job; the 
Labor Union being busy getting rid of Communists, 
the rank and file learn to keep their mouths shut. 

One of the most unfortunate impacts of this fear 
is upon the efforts of those who are associated with 
what are called peace-movements. Most of these 
movements grow out of the belief that if only we are 
nice and friendly with Russia we can easily find a 
basis for negotiations which will ensure the peace 
of the world. The past five years give us little 
ground for such a belief; but whatever lies behind 
these movements, however true it may be that there 
are negotiable factors in the situation (and there 
are) their real motive, for troubled Americans, lies 
in the overwhelming hatred of war and the increas- 
ingly definite understanding that war means nothing 
but destruction and still more problems for the 
victor. 

The little man, the man by whatever name we 
call him who has no special influence and is for the 
politician only a vote, knows well enough that the 
congressman who would start atom-bombing Siberia 
and move on across Asia to Moscow itself with the 
same pleasant reminder of our power and thus settle 
once for all the whole matter of Communism is 
talking sheer nonsense. But this little man is in a 
difficult spot. The moment he begins to talk about 
peace the McCarthys are after him ; the whole weight 
of public opinion cries “Communist plot” ; the State 
Department looks askance and the pillars of “free 
enterprise” including some distinguished churchmen 
and most of the great newspapers ignore him. Con- 
gress may pass resolutions and the President write 
to the Russian Chief of State but these utterances 
are properly qualified. They are obviously not 
U.S.S.R. propaganda. 

And yet all the little man is trying to say is that 
war is the solution of none of our problems, that 
negotiations however difficult must never stop: and 








that it is just possible that on some points we may 
be wrong or partly wrong. The real trouble of 
course is that we are afraid. This somewhat ideal- 
ized “little man” is acting as our conscience. He is 
telling us that we do not believe in our democratic 
principles enough to trust them in the market place 
(to use Justice Holmes’ phrase). We shudder at 
the thought of the Inquisition ; we consider an Index 
a relic of medievalism ; yet our Un-American Activi- 
ties Committees are frank enough about thought- 
control and our McCarthys have forgotten that the 
Republic cannot live if men’s reputations may be de- 
stroyed with impunity. And now the Supreme Court 
renders a decision which Justice Black, dissenting, 


describes as ‘watering down the First Amendment 
so that it becomes little more than an admonition 
to Congress.” Tyrannies, totalitarianisms have al- 
ways done these things because they live in fear. 
America has had its moments of hysteria; but this 
“moment” has spread out over years. The Supreme 
Court which should be the bulwark of our liberties 
has failed us. There is hope of returning sanity. 
(Justice Black is hopeful.) But we need more than 
sanity. We need more than hope. We need faith in 
that “Eternal God through whose mighty power our 
fathers won their liberties of old.” We need that 
faith which makes the weak strong and brings the 
“mighty power” of God to those who fear.—E.L.P. 


Beirut, Palestine, and the Middle East* 


EUGENE R. 


Misery and Anger 


HERE were fifty delegates at the Beirut Con- 

ference drawn from Protestant, Anglican, and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches of some ten countries. 
Six of them were from the United States. The most 
colorful contingent were the bearded, cassocked, and 
bejewelled representatives of the Patriarchates of 
Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem and Beirut, and 
from other ancient churches of the area. Y.M.C.A. 
representatives were present from both the Interna- 
tional Committee and the World’s Committee. 

On arrival in Beirut, the Occidental members of 
the Conference broke into parties which spent three 
days visiting refugee camps, meeting in each camp 
deputations prepared to tell us their story, observing 
for ourselves the pitiful conditions under which the 
refugees have now spent three long years, and lis- 
tening to UN officials, missionaries, and others out- 
line their programs, problems, and proposals. My 
own group visited camps in Old Jerusalem, near 
Bethlehem, in the Nablus area (Shechem of the 
Old Testament) and in the Jericho valley. 

I expected to find misery among these Arab 
refugees and what I saw has haunted me ever since. 
In the first camp we visited, in the ex-Jewish quarter 
of Old Jerusalem, my guide had been a wealthy 
lawyer, educated in England, with a comfortable 
home and servants; now he and his family of five 
occupied one bare room in a house half-ruined by 
shell-fire. Most of the refugees in camps live in 


* This article represents excerpts from a letter written by 
Dr. Barnett to the members of the National Board of the 
Y.M.C.A. and its International Committee and Staff. 
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tents, now three years old and ready to fall apart, 
scant protection against the heat which beats piti- 
lessly upon the treeless valleys (120 degrees in the 
Dead Sea area) or against the snow which fell last 
winter. Most of them left home with only the clothes 
they were wearing and what they could carry in 
their hands, and these too are patched and tattered 
beyond further repair. Many of the refugees live 
in caves and under the meager shade of ancient olive 
trees. After meeting face to face with people exist- 
ing under these conditions and talking with individu- 
als among them, it is impossible to think of them as 
so many “statistics’—just mouths to be fed and 
somehow disposed of. 

But the physical misery of these people is not the 
main impression one gained in meeting them. The 
UN through UNRWA (United Nations Relief and 
Works Administration) has done a creditable job 
of feeding and in its health measures. It has done 
this with inadequate and undependable financing 
which has permitted little work-relief and nothing 
toward permanent settlement. After all, not much 
can be done with $62.50 a year per refugee for food, 
clothes, shelter, health education and recreation. The 
refugees, however, had literally nothing to say about 
these things. They want just one thing, and that is 
to return to their homes. “We don’t want your re- 
lief. We don’t want to be resettled,” they said angrily 
and consistently. “We want to go home.” Few of 
them will see their homes again, and as the long 
days and months of helpless waiting lengthen into 
years, brooding nostaglia turns into the bitterness 
of growing despair. 
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One might expect such misery and hopelessness 
to end in apathy, and as hope continues to be de- 
ferred this may happen. In every camp we visited, 
however, we were met with outbursts of anger which 
were anything but apathetic. The refugees are angry, 
of course, with the Israelis who have taken over 
their homes, their lands, and as much of their coun- 
try as they could possess. They are angry with the 
British for the promises they made to the Arabs in 
1915 if they would revolt against Turkey and the 
way they broke these promises by the secret Sykes- 
Picot pact with France in 1916, by the Balfour 
Declaration a year later, and by subsequent policies 
and acts of like character. They are angry with the 
UN for its successive concessions to Zionist pres- 
sures at the expense of Arab “rights” and aspira- 
tions. Most of all they are angry with the United 
States (long regarded by them as their best friend) 
which they now hold mainly responsible for the 
financial and political backing which has made possi- 
ble the triumph of Israel at their expense. “Why,” 
demanded more than one Arab, “did Truman recog- 
nize Israel one second after it was proclaimed if 
America was not back of the whole business.” 

We visited two camps near Bethlehem, 3,000 odd 
men, women and children in one and 10,000 in the 
other—dejected souls for whom there was “‘no place 
in the inn” nor anywhere in Bethlehem town, nor 
in their homes, in towns and villages so near and 
yet so far away. Our last camp visit in the larger 
of these two camps was typical. There our party 
sat on benches beneath the open sky. Six camp 
spokesmen stood in a semi-circle before us while the 
rest of the men of the camp sat on the ground in the 
background. Our colloquy opened with a vehement 
address by one of the six, “It is not necessary to 
tell you of our conditions. You can see these for 
yourselves. We insist on our return home whatever 
the difficulties, and on the UN carrying out its 
decisions. We shall never accept resettlement, even 
on a temporary basis. We protest the program of 
UNRWA which is designed to establish the status 
quo as a fait accompli—and thus give our homes to 
the Israeli and prevent our return home. We pro- 
test the ‘works program’ and the policy of ‘integra- 
tion’ for the same reasons. We insist that ‘develop- 
ment’ programs begin after we return home and we 
want no ‘indemnification’ until we return home. 
Moslems have nothing in common with atheistic 
Communism, but one of our proverbs says that the 
enemy of my enemy may become my friend. When 
the Allies joined forces with Russia, Churchill said 
he would willingly unite with the devil to defeat 
Hitler.” 


Miss Sarah Chakko of India spoke for us on this 
occasion, What a picture she made, dressed in her 
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flowing robes, as she faced the multitude and talked 
simply but earnestly with them! “I have seen refu- 
gees in my own country of India,” she said, ““driven 
from their homes and impatient to go back again. 
We understand your suffering and the injustices 
you have suffered. Don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing the UN is God Almighty; it too is made up of 
men representing countries of diverse and conflict- 
ing views and interests. Be patient. (“We have been 
too patient,’ a man in the crowd shouted.) Your 
desires will not be fulfilled today or tomorrow. We 
do not represent the UN or our own governments 
but the Christian Churches of the world. We come 
as your brothers and sisters, and while your case 
is being dealt with by governments we want to help 
you. Don’t say you don’t want the food and clothes 
we may be able to send you. You know you don’t 
want your children to perish for the lack of those 
things during this time of waiting.” 

Not all the bitterness of loss, anguish, and anger 
is found in the refugee camps. I jotted down snatches 
of conversations with a company of intense men 
and women following a memorable evening in the 
Jerusalem Y.M.C.A. “We were five brothers,” a 
middle-aged man said to me. “Our family had lived 
in Jerusalem for centuries. Now one of us lives in 
Cairo, one in Amman, one in Damascus, one in 
Beirut, and I only am left in Jerusalem.” “TI left my 
home to visit a neighbor,” said a lawyer. “When I 
returned a half hour later, Israeli soldiers were in 
possession. They did not let me take even one gar- 
ment away with me. I haven’t been back again.” “I 
have been four years without employment,” said a 
young man. “I loathe living on charity.” “We don't 
want relief,” said many. “We want our homes and 
orange groves.” “Hardest hit,” an Arab woman 
doctor working with UN said to me, “are those who 
have been well off, plunged now into complete desti- 
tution and despair. Mental disturbances among them 
have been very severe.” “My greatest concern,” said 
one, “is that my sons have reached college age and 
there is no hope whatever of my giving them an 
education.” “I have heard Arab refugees ask: ‘Is 
there a God ?’” said one man to me gravely. “It is a 
terrible thing for an Arab to doubt there is a God.” 


What Can Be Done? 


We spent five strenuous days and nights on our 
return to Beirut from our camp visits wrestling with 
this question. Needless to say, the conference con- 
cerned itself with the humanitarian, rather than the 
political aspects of the question. Plainly, however, 
no final solution of the profoundly human problems 
of the Palestine refugees can be found apart from 
governmental and inter-governmental action and 
policies. I shall not recite the findings of the confer- 








ence; these have been printed and are now being 
brought in various ways to the attention of the 
churches. 

Suffice it here to say that the relief, rehabilitation, 
resettlement, and basic reconstruction of life for the 
uprooted Arabs of Palestine constitute a complex 
of problems for governments (including especially 
our own) and for churches and other voluntary 
bodies (especially in America) of great magnitude 
and gravity. The immediate problem of keeping 
together the souls and bodies of homeless people is 
baffling enough, but far more perplexing are the 
problems of poverty, illiteracy and disease having 
their roots in centuries of instability, misgovern- 
ment, foreign domination and frustration through- 
out the whole area. It is necessary to deal concretely 
and promptly with the present needs of these desti- 
tute and embittered Palestinians, but while doing 
so to start work on age-long, deep-seated evils— 
political, economic, social and spiritual—which make 
the “underdeveloped” Middle East the danger zone 
it is today. 

Americans quickly grow impatient with questions 
for which answers are not promptly forthcoming. 
“We do the difficult every day, the impossible takes 
a little longer” is one of our favorite current aphor- 
isms. One of the hardest lessons we must now learn 
is that in the relationships of nations and peoples 
there are many problems for which clear or quick 
solutions do not exist. This is true of Palestine and 
the Middle East. Present tensions, bitterness and 
frustrations throughout the area lie deep and have 
taken centuries to reach their present pass, and solu- 
tions will have to come slowly and with full satis- 
faction in the end to no one. That is the kind of 
imperfect world in which we must shoulder the 
responsibilities of world leadership. Have we the 
stamina demanded by that role which will enable 
us to keep on keeping on? 


Some Questions Ahead 


1. Will the Arab refugees return to their homes? 
In all probability very few of them will—notwith- 
standing their fierce desire to do so. When Balfour 
promised the creation of a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine, the Jews then in the country numbered 
55,000, or 8 per cent. These numbers were increased 
under Zionist promotion, which was greatly intensi- 
fied as a consequence of the Hitler persecutions. In 
1948 when the State of Israel was proclaimed (wrote 
her Washington Ambassador, Abba Eban, in April 
1951) “Palestine Jewry numbered 650,000. Within 
the ensuing two and a half years more than 500,000 
have entered the country; and it is estimated that 
a further 600,000 will come during the next three 
years.” Neither room nor resources exist in Palestine 
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for these newcomers and for the Arabs whom they 
have replaced. 


2. Where will they go? The general assumption 
is that they will have to make new homes in neigh- 
boring Arab States. That is where many of them 
are now found. It has been estimated that 300,000 
of them are in Lebanon, Syria, and Trans-Jordan, 
and over 600,000 of them in what the Ar: s have 
left of Palestine, and in the uninhabitable Gaza strip. 
Christians constitute a slight majority in Lebanon’s 
population of 1,250,000, and most of the 100,000 
refugees to which she has given haven are Moslems 
—a situation somewhat analogous to what we would 
have if America were suddenly to add 14,000,000 
Moslems or, say, Hindus or Buddhists, to our pre- 
dominantly Christian population. Trans-Jordan with 
a population of 375,000, which it finds itself hard 
pressed to feed, has given haven (however reluctant- 
ly) to 200,000 refugees. Syria could take more than 
she has, as could Iraq, though Palestinains do not 
feel themselves at home in either country. Huge 
engineering and irrigation programs, however, will 
be required before the Arab States (and their Middle 
East neighbors) can sustain their present popula- 
tions on a decent scale, much less take care of a 
million new people, most of them utterly destitute. 

3. How is resettlement to be financed? The Beirut 
Conference thought that the Palestinians should be 
indemnified for their individual losses, and that con- 
siderable balances rightfully theirs blocked in British 
and other banks should be unfrozen and released to 
them, but even if this were done the financial de- 
mands of resettlement would hardly be touched. 
Huge sums will be required to finance the engineer- 
ing and irrigation programs mentioned above. Sub- 
stantial assistance will be required to enable indigent 
families and individuals to start life anew in a 
strange land. This is clearly a responsibility for the 
UN and one for which our own and other govern- 
ments will have to provide the necessary financing. 

4. Why did the Jews have to have Palestine? 
This is one of the most controversial questions of 
our time, but I must observe that Karl Marx’s doc- 
trine that economics shape history receives its crown- 
ing refutation in Palestine. One can circle Palestine 
by car between breakfast and dinner, or from 10,000 
feet in the air can see all of it with the naked eye. 
It may once have been a “land flowing with milk 
and honey” but today only one-third of this land 
the size of Vermont is fertile, most of the remainder 
rock-strewn sand. The Zionist turned down Great 
Britain’s offer in 1903 of Uganda as a national home 
with full autonomy. One cannot escape the convic- 
tion that the driving force which rejected that pro- 
posal and continued the struggle to possess Palestine 
was not Economics but Idea, Dream. It was A.D. 




















135 when Hadrian destroyed Jerusalem and scat- 
tered its inhabitants, but this Idea, this Dream, re- 
mains potent in the history of our times. 


5. Can Israel make a go of it? By stern discipline 
and great self-sacrifice on the part of its people, the 
new State has accomplished much. Immigration into 
the United States at its peak never exceeded 3 per 
cent a year, whereas Israel increased its population 
by 85 per cent in two and a half years, and still 
presses for more. It has done this in a land lacking 
mineral or other natural resources, and where even 
water is scarce, and at present prohibitively expen- 
sive. “In many cases,” an FAO friend of mine 
writes, “water has to be lifted 100 meters and then 
conveyed 20 miles under pressure for overhead 
irrigation.” “During the first eleven months of 1950,” 
writes Abba Eban, “the value of imports into Israel 
was £88,000,000 (1 Israeli Pound equals U.S. $2.80) 
and exports visible and invisible amounted to only 
£16,200,000.” How long will donations and loans 
from abroad bridge this yawning balance of trade, 
and will a going economy be established before these 
begin to taper off? I venture to say that this is a 
question which neither the experts nor arrant novices 
like me but only history can answer. 


6. What of future Arab-Israeli relations? For 
the time-being, these are completely broken off. When 
and how can they be restored? “Our country is the 
only country in the world without a single Jew 
in it,’ an Arab said to me in Jordan. As indicated 
above, an early return to Israel from the huge exodus 
of Arabs which has taken place is not likely. Only 
the first half of Balfour’s proposal of “the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people . . . without prejudice (to) the civil and 
religious rights of non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine” has worked out. The belief of Judah Magnes, 
late President of the Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem, that in the interest of harmony and friendly 
co-existence the number of Jews in Palestine should 
not exceed 30 to 50 per cent of the Arab population 
has not prevailed. Will the present bitterness we 
found in the refugeee camps continue in an irreden- 
tism bent, sooner or later, on evening today’s scores? 
Or will statemenship and creative human engineer- 
ing forge a new and more inclusive unity in that 
part of the world, bent on the united conquest of 
backwardness and all its woes which for so long have 
been their common lot? 
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The Problem Beneath the 


Problems of Christian Living 
ROGER L. SHINN 


T HAS long been common for a public figure, 

when forced to declare himself on the ticklish 
question of religion, to deliver a righteous answer 
to the general effect: “Well, I’m not sure about the 
doctrines of the various churches. But if religion 
means living by the principles of Jesus and the 
Sermon on the Mount, then I believe in it.” 

Such a statement tells us little except that the 
spokesman has never read the New Testament 
thoughtfully. The New Testament ethic may inspire 
men or humble them, may elevate them or drive 
them to despair; but it can scarcely lead them to 
agree glibly with Jesus. 

Curiously a second statement popular in America 
is that the ethic of Jesus is simply not practical. 
Such a declaration is usually more honest, but no 
more helpful, than the first. It conforms with much 
of our practice, but leaves unexplained the influence 
which Jesus has had upon the imaginations and often 
the actions of men. 


Confusion on an Urgent Problem 


It is typical of the confusion about religious issues 
in American culture that two so opposed viewpoints 
should be so popular. No doubt many people have 
frequently heard both statements—and agreed with 
both. 

The church, for the most part, has not helped 
much in this confusion. A common theme of the 
pulpit is the effort to show that the teachings of 
Jesus are practical—or even that they lead to suc- 
cess. Equally common is the endorsement or im- 
plied endorsement of political, economic, and inter- 
national policies which are certainly not derived 
directly from the teachings of Jesus. Sometimes dif- 
ferent pulpits in the same city become the sounding- 
boards for the two themes. Sometimes the same 
clergyman seems to be preaching both. 

The contradiction becomes most critical when, as 
has sometimes happened, an army chaplain tries to 
encourage his congregation, simultaneously, to live 
by Jesus’ pattern of life and to do their military 
duty. The soldiers, feeling a conscientious response 
to both demands, feel also a tension between them, 
wonder a bit about the problem, then try to make 
the best of the situation without figuring it out. 


A Wider Problem 


This critical problem of Christian ethics is the 
most pressing aspect of the wider problem of the 
relationship between Christianity and the culture in 





which men always live. The wider problem pervades 
all the areas of life. 

The factory worker or the business man may 
wonder about the relationship between his daily 
activities and his worship. He will see that Chris- 
tianity involves certain ethical demands in the con- 
duct of business or industry. But, beyond the point 
of dealing honestly and working in Christian friendli- 
ness with his fellows—often difficult enough prob- 
lems in our world—is the whole question of what 
Christian significance he finds in his work itself. 
How does manufacturing, for example, glorify and 
serve God? Or is it merely a means of livelihood, 
with little relevance to worship and service? 

So the question may be asked of all human achieve- 
ments. What of a Platonic dialogue, a Beethoven 
symphony, a Shakespearean play, a Mount Palomar 
telescope, an Einsteinian theorem? Here are some 
of the magnificent achievements of the human spirit, 
but they have no specifically Christian content. If 
Christian faith involves the whole of life, how does 
it regard such endeavors? 


Help Toward an Answer 


This whole range of problems is the subject of 
Christ and Culture (Harpeis, $2.50), a recent book 
by H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale University’s Divinity 
School. Dr. Niebuhr is concerned to investigate the 
relationship between Christianity and _ civilization, 
between sacred and secular, between the “Kingdom 
of God” and “the world.” He thus deals with a set 
of problems which every Christian faces continuous- 
ly, even though sometimes confusedly and uncon- 
sciously. Since his purpose is so close to that of 
Christianity and Crisis, it is appropriate to report on 
the content of the book here in somewhat more detail 
than would be done in a book review. 

The method of the study is to examine some of 
the answers which the church has given as it has 
sought to relate the Gospel to the various cultures 
in which it has lived. Niebuhr finds a variety of 
answers suggested in the New Testament and worked 
out through the history of the church. He examines 
each, highlights its points of strength, and shows 
how it may help the puzzled Christian. 


“Christ Against Culture” 


The first of the traditional views which Niebuhr 
considers is that which gives Christ an exclusive 
loyalty and denies the claims of culture. It sets in 
stark contrast the demands of a holy God and the 
demands of the world, and calls for an either-or 
decision. Christians must obey God uncompromis- 
ingly rather than heed the claims of an unchristian 
society. The “radical Christian,” as he may be called, 
sees little difference between the relative justices 
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and injustices of the world; all are unjust when 
measured by Christ’s standards. So the radical Chris- 
tian is likely to be pacifist; he may reject the whole 
apparatus of political machinations; he may scorn 
the philosophy and art and industry of his culture. 
Either alone or in a separatist community he will 
try to give rigorous obedience to Christ’s law. 

Niebuhr appraises this position as “necessary and 
inadequate.” Its strength is in its single-heartedness 
and sincerity. It takes loyalty and faith seriously. 
Indeed “every Christian must often feel himself 
claimed by the Lord to reject the world and its king- 
doms with their pluralism and temporalism, their 
makeshift compromises of many interests, their hyp- 
notic obsession by the love of life and the fear of 
death” (P. 68). The radical Christian safeguards 
faith against easy accommodations to culture. He is 
a witness to Christ against despair or complacency. 

Yet the position is finally impossible and insuffi- 
cient. It is impossible because human life is cultural 
life and no one can detach himself entirely from 
human community. It is insufficient because Chris- 
tian love is concerned for mankind and must move 
into the realm of culture in responsible activity. 


“The Christ of Culture” 


At the opposite pole from the culture rejecting 
Christians are the believers who accept their culture 
and seek to bring all of it into accord with its best. 
They see culture not as the enemy of Christ but as 
a creative process. They “hail Jesus as the Messiah 
of their society, the fulfiller of its hopes and aspira- 
tions, the perfecter of its true faith, the source of its 
holiest spirit” (83). A Christian cannot, of course, 
accept everything in culture; but his beliefs may aim 
to harmonize Christ and culture rather than set the 
two in opposition. 

Such “cultural Christianity” has been scathingly 
attacked by the theology of our present day, a day 
when the opposition between Christ and culture is 
evident enough to any who are willing to see it. But 
Niebuhr shows that the position is in part inevitable: 
even the most radical critics protest, in the name of 
some cultural values, against the identification of 
Christianity with other such values. If men are to 
understand Christ at all, if they are to find any uni- 
versal meaning in Him or take creative action in the 
world, they must associate Him with some recogniz- 
able values. Thus the New Testament begins the 
process when it maintains that Jesus is not only the 
Jewish Messiah but also fulfills the best hopes of 
Greek culture. 

The grave danger of the position is the distortion 
of Christian faith. The offense of Christ and the 
cross is removed. Loyalty to values of the culture 
qualifies loyalty to Christ, or substitutes for the true 

















Christ an idol. Men write about “Comrade Jesus” 
with his “red card” or, at the other extreme, “the 
man nobody knows.’’ Against such aberrations the 
New Testament stands in protest. 


A Central Group 


Between these two poles of Christian thought the 
church has usually worked out its efforts to serve 
Christ loyally without cultural irresponsibility. There 
has been great variation in important details, but gen- 
eral similarity in certain basic contentions. Through- 
out this central group are the affirmations that Christ 
cannot be utterly opposed to the divinely-created 
world, that Christian responsibility extends through- 
out the activities of human culture, but that sin per- 
vades society and marks a striking difference be- 
tween the Kingdom of God and any social order. 

This central area is a familiar one to readers of 
Christianity and Crisis. The journal was established, 
as its name indicates, to probe the relation of Chris- 
tian faith to a cultural situation. It has opposed all 
attempts of Christians to evade the great historical 
issues of our time, yet has constantly refused to 
identify Christ with any of the historical forces in 
conflict. 

A summary cannot capture Richard Niebuhr’s 
penetrating analysis of the varying nuances within 
this central area. It may be possible barely to sug- 
gest the three main tendencies which he describes. 
The first of these, which sees “Christ Above Cul- 
ture,” is typical of Thomas Aquinas and medieval 
Catholicism, but also of many other Christian think- 
ers. It sees the Christian values, Christian grace, 
and Christian revelation as far above the best of 
human achievements, yet as essentially consistent 
with the best cultural values and as the fulfillment 
of the best human aspirations. A differing answer, 
with support from St. Paul and Martin Luther, finds 
“Christ and Culture in Paradox.” It sees Christian 
faith driving the believer to activity in his own cul- 
ture; yet, seeing the radical difference between the 
Gospel and the world, it acknowledges the necessity 
for applying to culture moral standards and methods 
which are not in complete harmony with the Gospel. 
Thus one might find his Christian responsibility 
leading him to political or military activity which is 
itself not in perfect accord with the Gospel. 

A final answer, with roots in the Fourth Gospel, 
Augustine, and Calvin, looks to “Christ the Trans- 
former of Culture.” It sees the opposition between 
Christ and human institutions with their sin, and 
envisions the spiritual transformation of man’s cul- 
tural life by the power of the Gospel. Instead of 
condemning or enhancing accepted values, Christ 
“redirects, reinvigorates, and regenerates” human 
culture. 
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Richard Niebuhr’s Conclusions 


Christ and Culture is a book which widens hori- 
zons. Whatever a reader’s own beliefs or tentative 
answers may be, he is likely to find that Niebuhr has 
stated them more sympathetically and persuasively 
than seemed possible before. But then he is likely to 
realize more certainly than before their inadequacy 
—not because Niebuhr attacks them but because he 
states alternative views so well. Much of the genius 
of the book is in the fairness and sympathy with 
which it states a variety of conflicting cases. 

If occasionally one wonders whether it is really 
possible to be so receptive to such a variety of ideas, 
Niebuhr usually convinces that it is possible. He 
adopts a principle (from John Stuart Mill via F. D. 
Maurice) that men are generally right in their 
affirmations and wrong in their denials. Taken as a 
logical touchstone for validation of judgments, the 
principle raises its difficulties; but, at least in Nie- 
buhr’s skillfull hands, it can be used to advantage. 

After seeing the profundities of such differing 
views, one may wish impatiently that Richard Nie- 
buhr would tidy up the problem by presenting “the 
right answer.”’ But this is exactly what Niebuhr re- 
fuses to do. He insists that no one can define “the 
Christian answer” to the problem of Christ and cul- 
ture. 

To be sure, he leaves the impression that he finds 
the idea of “Christ the transformer of culture” most 
adequate. Where he expresses his reservations about 
all the other views, he states none for this one, ex- 
cept that it needs the enlargement that can be given 
by the others. This answer, too, is the one most 
consistent with the author’s earlier notable book, 
The Meaning of Revelation. 

But the real conclusion of the investigation is not 
that some school of thought has solved the problem. 
We find “that the problem of Christ and culture can 
come to an end only in a realm beyond all study in 
the free decisions of individual believers and respon- 
sible communities” (235). Our decisions, though 
they be matters of life and death, have only 
relative validity. Yet they are made in faith—in 
loyalty and assurance—in the God who is not rela- 
tive. So the conflicts among the varying Christian 
answers are settled, neither by dogmatism nor by 
skepticism, but by “the conviction that Christ as 
living Lord is answering the questions in the totality 
of history and life in a fashion which transcends the 
wisdom of all his interpreters yet employs their par- 
tial insights and their necessary conflicts” (2). 


Agony and Pleasure 


The foregoing remarks are quite incomplete and 
probably unjust to this rich and penetrating volume. 
The book is not overly-schematic nor does it categor- 
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ize men rigidly, as an outline summary may seem 
to suggest. This summary has stressed the ethical 
insights of the work, since they are central to the 
concerns of this journal; but the book is concerned 
with the whole of culture and theology. The most 
exacting theologians and scholars will find a wealth 
of ideas here; yet the work is so written that a 
thoughtful layman can read it with great profit. 

Christ and Culture is capable of doing much for 
American Christianity. It can clarify confusion in 
pulpit, pew, Christian organizational work, and the 
whole of life. It may occasionally be agonizing to 
read—as it must have been to write: people do not 
enjoy having their glib views undermined or having 
to give serious thoughts to ideas they have too easily 
dismissed. But only good—and pleasure compensat- 
ing for the healthy agony—can come from illumi- 
nation upon the problem which underlies most of the 
other problems of Christian living. 


Sees More Subtle Conflict 
Between Science, Religion 





Developments in the field of psychology have pro- 
duced a “more subtle and painful” form of conflict be- 
tween science and religion, the Rev. Donald M. Baillie 
of the University of St. Andrews told the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at its annual 
meeting in Edinburgh. 
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Preaching at a convention service in St. Giles Cathe- 
dral, Prof. Baillie said that, while in the past theologians 
and scientists have clashed over particular teachings, 
present-day psychology has led to “a struggle between 
two different habits of mind” in the same person. 

In some quarters, he said, psychological discoveries 
have brought about “a meticulous dread of wishful 
thinking—a self-questioning as to whether one’s religion 
is anything more than an escape into fantasy, or one’s 
God anything more than a projection.” 

He declared that such psychological efforts to “explain 
away” religious belief go against “the devout persuasion 
in our hearts, deeper than all proofs and arguments, 
which told us about God and the meaning of life.” 

Thus, Prof. Baillie asserted, “the intellectual might 
be torn between two opposite temptations: on the one 
hand, to be very chary and non-committal about all 
religious belief because of his scientific conscience, and 
on the other hand, to flee from his scientific conscience 
altogether, with a certain dishonesty, because he was 
afraid of straining his faith in God.” 

Another speaker, the Very Rev. John Baillie, princi- 
pal of New College, Edinburgh University, said that 
science, if it fails to recognize the claims of religious 
faith, “becomes a desperately dangerous tool to put in 
men’s hands” and will soon “languish.” 

He warned of the grave consequences to humanity 
“if our ends are not themselves informed by faith—if 
they are merely chosen and not prescribed—if they 
represent only human preferences dictated by interest 
instead of solemn obligations emanating from a source 
beyond ourselves.” 

“Today,” he said, “we all live in fear and trembling 
lest the power which science confers should pass into 
the hands of men who regard no duty as unconditional 
and every moral standard as relative. But perhaps we 
may derive some consolation from the likelihood that 
science cannot long flourish under such conditions.” 

A similar point of view was expressed by Lord 
Samuel, who presided at the session where he spoke. 

“Conflict there has been and will be again between 
science purely materialist and religion which adheres 
to the ancient doctrines of fundamentalist theology,” he 
said, “but between religion as such and science as such, 
there need not be any conflict.” 

He said there has taken place “an approximation to- 
wards harmony between religion and science in place 
of conflict on both sides.” 

A prediction of peace between science and religion 
when each recognizes the other’s just claims was made 
by Prof. C. A. Coulson, F.R.S., theoretical physics pro- 
fessor at King’s College, London University. 

Scientific truth and religious truth are different ways 
of grasping the one reality we call God, he said. “How- 
ever, if we try to make science our God, the world will 
end by calling it the devil,” he added. 

Prof. Coulson blamed much of the past conflict be- 
tween science and religion on “a hardening of the very 
arteries of Christian thinking” growing from “fear of 
the Church to face up to the implications of a rapidly 
expanding scientific inquiry.” 


—Religious News Service. 
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